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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL ‘AND WORLD EVENTS 


Commission Directs 
Nation's Man Power 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
pointed a War Man Power Commis- 
sion. The commission has nine mem- 
bers, with Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt as chairman. 

The commission's job is to provide 
the man power for our war factories 
and farms. It will study the problem 
of getting enough skilled workers 
(women as well as men) for the 
most important jobs. It will make 
plans for moving workers from one 
factory to another, or to farms — 
wherever the need is greatest. 

Mr. McNutt said that the first step 
would be to set up a “labor priori- 
ties” system. Factories producing 
war supplies will get the first chance 
to hire skilled workmen, just as they 
have first chance on important raw 
materials 





Men 45-64 Register; 
Their Skills Listed 


The fourth nation-wide draft regis- 
tration was held on April 25, 26, and 
27. Thirteen million men between 
the ages of 45 and 64 registered. 

According to present plans, there 
will be no goldfish-bow! lottery for 
these men. They are not to be called 
for military service. Instead, they 
will receive occupational question- 
naires from their local draft boards. 
In answering these questionnaires, 
the men will tell of their occupa- 
tions and skills. 

Later on, some of these men will 
be asked to take jobs in war fac- 
tories, or to do other war work. 

Among those who registered in 
this draft was the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces—President 
Roosevelt, who is 60. His local draft 
board called at the White House. 





ternational 


A Hero’s Reward — President Roosevelt confers Congressional Medal of 
Honor on Lieut. Edward H. O’Hare, and promotes him to rank of Lieut. 
Commander. O’Hare shot down 6 Japanese bombers single-handed. His 
wife fastens medal, as Secretary of Navy Knox (left) and Adm. King watch. 
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CARTOON OF THE WEEK 

















Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazeue 


The Horse Laughs at Rationing 


Gasoline Rationed 
In Eastern States 


Motoring-as-usual will soon be a 
thing of the past in 17 Eastern state: 
and the District of Columbia. 

Gasoline rationing will start it 
these states on May 15. Motorist 
will register May 12, 13, and 14 t 
obtain ration cards. 

Doctors, workers in war factori 
and persons who perform publi 
services will have the largest shar 

The states included, besides D. ¢ 
are Maine, New Hampshire, Ve: 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
Rhode Island, New York, New Je: 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, Nort! 
and South Carolina, Georzia, and 
Florida. 

There is no shortage of petroleu 
in the United States. But there is 
shortage of tank ships, which carr) 
the petroleum from the Gulf Coast 
to the Eastern states. Some of th: 
tankers have been sunk by Axis sub 
marines. Others are now carrying oil 
and gasoline to our Allies. 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Katherine Tracy 


MAP OF THE WORLD’S BATTLEFRONTS. HOW MANY OF THE UNNAMED PLACES CAN YOU NAME? 


Map Study: Possible Offensives 


Spring and summer are the sea- 
sons for new offensives on the 
world’s battlefronts. Both the Axis 
and the United Nations are prepar- 
ing for these new offensives. 


The map above shows where the 


offensives may possibly take place. 
Axis. The black arrows show pos- 
sible Axis offensives. The Axis lead- 
ers know that their best chance to 
win the war is right now. The full 
strength of the United States, both 
in men and materials, has not yet 


Moscow and defeat the Russians. 
4. A drive through southern Rus- 
sia toward the Caucasus oil region. 
5. A drive against the Middle 
East, to capture the oil of Iraq and 
Iran, and to meet the Japanese com- 
ing from Burma. 

At the same time, the Japanese 
may launch one or more of the fol- 
lowing offensives: 

1. An invasion of India, by sea 
across the Bay of Bengal. India can 


help Germany by forcing the Rus- 
sians to fight on two fronts. 

United Nations. Now look at the 
white arrows, showing possible 
United Nations offensives: 

1. An invasion of Europe, either 
through Norway or France. By open- 
ing a “second front” against the Ger- 
mans, this would be of great help to 
the Russians. 

This invasion might be led by 
British Commandos, who made a 
daring raid on Boulogne, France, last 
week. They held the town for two 
hours, and then got away without 
losing a single soldier. 


i tamniliiiiieen's do Mies ones also be attacked from Burma. 2. A continued Russian drive 
; j aot -] far. . ° ° - ° 
REN ER LT Res oe EY ee 2. An invasion of Australia, from | against the Germans: 
c ‘ . . T . . 
this Pn 02 i iieieniie wails the nearby islands of Timor and New 3. Air attacks from Australia 
. e ° < . c 


launch one or more of the following 
offensives: 

1. An invasion of Britain. 

2. Occupation of Spain and Portu- 
gal, as stepping-stones to Africa. 

3. Another 


attempt to capture 





Guinea. 

38. An attack on New Caledonia 
(island near right of map). Several 
thousand U. S. troops arrived last 
week at New Caledonia, which is un- 
der Free French control. 

4. An offensive against Siberia, to 





against Japanese in the Philippines. 

4. Air attacks from China against 
the islands of Japan. 

5. An attack from Siberia on 
Japan. This offensive cannot be 
launched while Japan and Russia 
are at peace with each other. 
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From the Nashville Tennesseear 


Swat That Fifth Columnist! 


NCLE SAM is cracking down 
on the Fifth Columnists in our 
midst—persons within the U. S. 
who are helping the Axis. 
Government officials are taking 
action against Fifth Column news- 
papers which spread Axis propa- 
ganda. More than 90 newspapers 


and magazines are being studied by 
a Special Grand Jury in Washing- 


D. C. 


One of the publications which the 
Special Grand Jury will investigate 
is Social Justice. This weekly maga- 
zine was founded in 1936 by the 
Reverend Charles E. Coughlin, of 
Royal Oak, Mich. Over the radio, 
and in Social Justice, Father Cough- 
lin spread his ideas about problems 
facing our country. Many of his ideas 
aroused much criticism. Several 
years ago, Father Coughlin trans- 
ferred ownership of Social Justice 
to his parents. But he said that he 
still controls its editorial policy. 

Social Justice has been temporarily 
barred from the U. S. mails by Post- 
master General Frank Walker. The 
publishers of Social Justice ( Father 
Coughlin’s pare nts ) have been called 
to a hearing in Washington. The pur- 
pose of the hearing is to decide 
whether the magazine shall be per- 
manently barred from the mails. 

This action was taken after Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle informed 
Postmaster General Walker that So- 
cial Justice had violated the sedition 
laws. The word “sedition” means en- 


ton, 
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Uncle Sam Cracks Down 
On Fifth Column Press 


couraging people to be disloyal to 
the United States. 

According to Attorney General 
Biddle, Social Justice suggested sev- 
eral times that it is hopeless for us 
to go on fighting the Axis. This kind 
of false propaganda can cause un- 
thinking readers to distrust the U. S. 

Attorney General Biddle said that 
Social Justice has been printing Ger- 
man propaganda (or expressing the 
same ideas as the German Nazis ) for 
years. In the issue of Social Justice 
for Dec. 25, 1938, whole paragraphs 
of a speech by German Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels were printed. 
This material was supposed to be an 
original article, and readers were not 
told that Goebbels was the author. 

Spokesmen for the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of Detroit, Mich., 
have frequently declared that “Social 
Justice is not a Catholic paper.” 

Another publication which was 
barred from the mails is The Gali- 
lean. William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of the Fascist Silver Shirts and editor 
ot The Galilean, was arrested by 
F. B. 1. agents for sedition. 


FACE SEDITION CHARGE 


Here are some other publications 
which face investigation by the Spe- 
cial Grand Jury: X-Ray, published 
by Court Asher of Muncie, Ind.; The 
Cross and the Flag, founded by 
Gerald L. K. Smith, who heads the 
“Committee of 1,000,000"; Publicity, 
published by E. J. Garner. 

If the publishers of these papers 
are found guilty of sedition, they will 
be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or imprisonment of not 
more than 20 years, or both. 

Archibald MacLeish, director of 
the Office of Facts and Figures, 
made a speech last week about the 
Fifth Column before a’ meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr. MacLeish said that most 
American newspapers are patriotic. 
But, he added, a few newspapers 
are carrying on propaganda favor- 
able to the Axis. This propaganda is 
of three kinds, he said: 


1. To divide the American people 
from the British and Russians. 

2. To encourage Americans mere- 
ly to defend our shores, rather than 
to launch an all-out attack on the 
Axis. Also, to call for a compromise 
peace, without complete victory 

3. To weaken America by starting 
quarrels between different races, and 
different social classes. Also, to stir 
up distrust of our leaders. 

Mr. MacLeish said that the Gov- 
ernment can arrest publishers of 
newspapers which violate the sedi- 
tion laws. But some Fifth Column 
newspapers cleverly stay within th 
law, and publish disguised propa- 
ganda, he said. He urged the patti. 
otic newspapers to “hunt out and ex. 
pose” these unpatriotic newspapers 
by “turning the floodlights of truth 
ful information on them.” 

Another method of Axis propa- 
ganda is the spreading of rumors by 
word-of-mouth. Axis spies and Fifth 
Columnists start these rumors, and 
foolish people pass them along. 

Bob Burns recently took time du: 
ing his radio program to tell of his 
plan for stopping rumors. “I have a 
sure-fire way,” he said, “to stop th: 
spreading of rumors and tall tales 
about the war. It’s mighty hard fo. 
a person to walk up to me and start 
feeding me a rumor when he takes 
a look at the button I wear on my) 
coat lapel. On this button are the 
words: How Do You Know?” 

Rumor-spreaders are unable to an 
swer Bob Burns’ question, because 
they don’t know, they are only re- 
peating a rumor which is probably 


false. 
SHI & cold, 
ANOTHER 


RUMOR 
One dayold 
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Letter about 


COSTA RICA 


Dear TuNton SCHOLASTIC: 


{ am happy to write about life in 
Costa Rica. In this way I may con- 
tribute somewhat to understanding be- 
tween pupils of my country and the 

ited States. 

{am 10 years old, and am in the 5th 
grade in Brooklyn, N. Y., where my 

ther and I have been spending the 
vinter. In June I shall return to Costa 
Rica. 


[he name of my school in Costa Rica 
is Julia Lang, in memory of a woman 
who dedicated her best years to the 
education of Costa Rican children. My 
school is large, clean, and gay, with an 
issembly room and gymnasium. 

Children of all social classes attend 

Our life is democratic, and we all 

ww and like one another. The schools 

uniforms: ours is blue and white, 
th a red tie. The dress uniform is 
vhite, with the same tie, and a red and 
ite cap. 

School starts early—at 7:30 in the 

rning we are in the classroom. The 
varm weather tavors early hours. We 
have some subjects not given in primary 

hools in the U. S.: sewing classes 

m first grade, and cooking from the 

ond. 

| know something of Costa Rican 
ural life, for we have a little country 

use in the mountains, with riding 

rses and a few cattle. We spend our 
cations there, and in my short life- 

time I have learned something of the 
iple life of our people. 

We have several national holidays, 

iong them April 11, when we cele- 

ite the triumph of Juan Santamaia, 
the lowly soldier who saved our coun- 

from foreign rule. April 14 is Dita 

las Americas (Pan American Day); 
iy 1 is Dia del Trabajo (Labor Day); 
\ugust 2 is the day of the Virgin of 

» Angels, the beloved patroness of 
Costa Rica. Sept. 15 is our Indepen- 

nce Day; and Oct. 12 is La Fiesta 

la Raza (Columbus Day). 

I expect to go to Denver with my 

ther, who is making a study of ju- 

nile courts, before we return to Costa 
Rica, 


—Isabel Chacén Acufa— 


May 4-9, 1942 
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Riches of America 
On Postage Stamps 


The natural riches of the New 
World are pictured on many Latin 
American postage stamps. Six of 
them are shown at the bottom of 
this page. 

Petroleum from Venezuela’s Lake 
Maracaibo region (2) is important 
in winning the war. 

Food, also, will _ win the war. 
Uruguay's stamp (5) shows a farmer 
sowing seed. The fruitful vineyards 
of Argentina are ee by a 
stamp showing grapes (1). 

Many American countries derive 
much of their wealth from coffee. 
The Brazilian stamp (6) shows a 
bag of coffee and a branch of coffee 
berries. 

Bananas grow in the fertile low- 
lands along the Caribbean. A banana 
cluster is shown on Colombia’s 
stamp (4). 

Cacao, from which chocolate is 
made, is native to the Americas. The 
Aztecs drank chocolate; and they 
used cacao beans for money. Ecua- 
dor’s stamp (3) pictures a cacao 
bean. 





Ship Shortage Hurts 
Guatemala’s Trade 


Guatemala, land of volcanoes, 
bright Indian costumes, and orderly 
living, is in the war and wants to 
help win it for the United Nations 
But the shipping shortage is a serious 
problem for Guatemala. 

Guatemala has many coffee fincas, 
or plantations. Its export trade in 
coffee accounts for much of its na- 
tional income. Today ships are lack- 
ing to carry coffee to markets in 
the U. S. and elsewhere. 

Recently Dr. Carlos Salazar, 
Guatemala’s Foreign Minister, ex- 
plained that 200 carloads of coffee 
had piled up on docks at Puerto Bar- 
rios, waiting for ships. Both Dr. Sala- 
zar and President Jorge Ubico recog- 
nize the United Nations’ shipping 
shortage. But they point out that 
plans must be made to carry on the 
trade of Central America, or these 
small nations will suffer hard times. 

Meanwhile Guatemala is contrib- 
uting to the defense of the Panama 
Canal. U. S. Army bombers take off 
every day from bases in Guatemala 
to patrol the Caribbean sea lanes. 


& F 
CIR ttnnd -aARAna eS isto SEE 





Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co 
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Over hill, over dale, 

As we hit the dusty trail, 

And the caissons*® go rolling along. 

In and out, hear the m shout, 

Countermarch and right about, 

And the caissons go rolling along. 

Then it’s hi! hi! hee! 

In the Field Artillery, 

Shout out numbers 
strong 

Where'er you go, 

You will always knou 

That the caissons are 

(Keep ‘em rolling!) 

And those caissons go rolling along. 


loud and 


your 


rolling along 


HIS is the first verse of “The 

Caisson Song’—song of the U. S. 
Field Artillery. The Field | Artillery 
is called “King of Battles,’ ’ because 
its guns are by far the most destruc- 
tive weapons of war. 

Artillery began with the discovery 
of gunpowder in the 14th Century. 
The use of artillery spelled doom for 
the castles of the feudal lords. The 
kings’ battered down the 
thick castles which had 
stood for years. Thus 
able to defeat the 
and feudalism came to 


cannon 
walls of 
hundreds of 
the kings were 
feudal lords, 
an end. 
Until the time of Napoleon, field 
were regarded as 
rather than sol- 


artillerymen 


skilled 


mechanics 


Photo at right shows gunners of the 
109th Field Artillery with camou- 
flaged gun. Sergeant, hand raised, 
is ready to give command: “Fire!” 
Page 6 
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Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


THE FIELD 
ARTILLERY 


diers. Civilians signed contracts with 


the government, by which they 
agreed to supply the army with 
guns, ammunition, and gunners. 
Special privileges were granted to 
the artillerymen. They did not have 
to wait their turn for food: a special 
part of the plunder of each city was 
set aside for them; and they were 
permitted to bring their wives and 
families along with them to the war. 
But this system also had its draw- 
backs, for special penalties were 
sometimes enforced against them. 


75-mm. gun in action at left is one 
of the best anti-tank guns in the 
world. Two metal bars which sup. 
port it are called the “split trail,” 


Many an unfortunate artilleryman 
was hanged by an angry general for 
failure to hit the target. 

In modern times, artillery has be- 

‘ome a regular part of the army, like 

infantry and cavalry. The Fie Id Ar- 
tillery in the new U. S. Army is a 
part ‘of the Ground Forces, which 
are under the command of Lieut. 
Gen. Lesley J. McNair. Officers, pri- 
vates, and specialists are trained at 
the Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

The Field Artillery’s job in battle 
is to shell enemy troops, fortifica- 
tions, ammunition dumps, roads and 
railways, machine-gun nests, and 
headquarters. The artillery clears 
the way for our troops to advance, 
by firing a barrage ahead of them; 
when our troops are forced to fall 
back, the artillery fires a barrage to 
protect their retreat. 

The Field Artillery uses two kinds 
of weapons: guns and howitzers. A 
gun fires a shell which travels in a 
flat trajectory,* or nearly. straig 
line, parallel to the ground. 

A howitzer fires a shell which 
travels in a curved trajectory, like a 
high-arched shot in basket bal! 
Howitzers are most useful for shel! 
ing a target that is behind a hill o 
some other obstacle. 

Artillery weapons are also divid 
into three kinds according to th 
caliber* of ammunition fired — light 
medium, or heavy. 

Light artillery includes 75-mm.* 
guns and howitzers, and 105-mm 
howitzers. These weapons are used 
chiefly against enemy troops, and 
light fortifications. 

Medium artillery includes 155 


Frederic | 








mn. howitzers and 4.7-inch guns. 
These weapons are used against 
troops and fortifications, and for 
counter-battery fire (firing upon the 
enemy's artillery). 

Heavy artillery includes 155-mm. 
guns, 240-mm. howitzers, and 8-inch 
howitzers. These weapons are used 
fo. long-range shelling, and firing 
upon besieged cities and forts. 

There are several methods of 
transporting field artillery. In the 
horse-drawn artillery, horses pull the 
guns, limbers,* and caissons, while 
the gun crews ride on the limbers 
and caissons 

In the horse artillery, the gun 
crews ride the horses. This type of 
artillery is used with cavalry divi- 
sions. 

In the motorized artillery, trucks 
and tractors pull the guns. No cais- 
sons are used—both ammunition 
and soldiers are carried in the trucks. 

The 155-mm. howitzer shown on 
the front cover of this issue is a 
weapon of the motorized artillery. 
The sign “Danger — Air Brakes” does 
not refer to the howitzer, but to the 
truck which pulls it. This sign warns 
anyone who is following to be pre- 
pared for a sudden stop. (The truck 

1ot shown, because the howitzer 
has been detached for firing.) 

[he armored force artillery is 
drawn by half-tracks. These are like 

linary trucks, except that they 
have caterpillar treads in place of 
rear wheels. The gun crews often 
ride in separate armored cars, 
especially if the gun is a big one. 

Pack artillery, used in mountain 
fichting, is equipped with the 


Giant howitzer of the Armored Force 
is drawn by a tractor, while its crew 
rides separately. Note. that muzzle 
is covered for protection of barrel. 


*% See Vocabulary Drill, P. 8 


“Over hill, over dale, as we hit the 
dusty irail—‘ Photo shows horse 
artillery pulling 75-mm. howitzer 
over difficult terrain. Note limber. 


75-mm. howitzer. Each howitzer is 
taken apart, and its pieces are sepa- 
rated into six loads to be carried on 
the backs of mules. The gun crews 
march on foot, leading the mules. 


The self-propelled mount is a com- 
bination gun-truck — a gun mounted 
on wheels, with a motor to supply 
driving-power 

The basic unit of field artillery is 
the battery, which consists of four 
guns or howitzers. The battery is 
usually placed behind the front 
lines, and is well hidden from the 
enemy. 

The gunners cannot see the tar- 
get at which they are firing. For the 
purpose of directing their aim and 
observing the results, an observa- 
tion post is set up closer to the 
enemy lines. This is a small head- 
quarters from which there is a clear 
view of the battlefield (although the 
post is itself hidden from the enemy’s 
sight). 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


An officer and a group of assis- 
tants man the observation post. They 
communicate with the gun battery 
by means of telephone, radio, sema- 
phore, or messenger. 


The U. S. Field Artillery and the 
U. S. Infantry work closely together 
in what are known as infantry-ar- 
tillery combat teams. For example, a 
team may consist of a regiment of 
infantry and a battalion of artillery. 
Or it may consist of a battalion of 
infantry and a battery of artillery. 


~ 


In the storm, in the night, 

Action left or action right, 

And the caissons go rolling along. 

Limber front, limber rear, 

Prepare to mount your cannoneer, 

And the caissons go rolling along. 

Then it’s hi! hi! hee! 

In the Field Artillery, 

Shout out your numbers loud and 
strong — 

Where’er you go, 

You will always know 

That the caissons are rolling along 

(Keep ’em rolling!) 

And those caissons go rolling along. 

Batt’ry — Halt! 


(Next week: The Coast Artillery.) 


Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 28 questions based on Junior Scholastic of April 13, April 20, 
April 27, and May 4. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100. 


NEWS QUESTIONS 


Match phrases in the righthand column with names in 
the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 3. 
Total, 30. 


4/27 1. Laval 
59/4 2.__ New 
Caledonia 
3. __ DeGaulle 
. __ Padilla 
5. _.. Dakar 


}. _. Yamashita 


. Mexican Foreign Minister 
French naval base in 
Africa 

. New army rifles 

. Chief of Vichy 
Government 

. Man Power Commission. 
American flying force in 
Burma 

G. Leader of Free French 

. Conqueror of Singapore 
and Bataan 
Raiders of French coast 


Occupied by U. S. troops 


French 


. __ Commandos 
oe Ss 

. __. Garands 

. — McNutt 


ue hr Ore ee ee 


P My score 


MAP QUESTIONS 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with names 
the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 3. 
Total, 30. 


4/27 1.__ Malta end of 


. Indian port at 
U. S. supply line 
Eastern outlet from Med- 
iterranean 

». Between India and Burma 

. French island off 
coast of Africa 

*. Free French 
Africa 
Mountain range in south- 
ern Russia 


4/20 2._ French Equa- 
torial Africa 


13. 3. —— Suez Canal east 


ee = 
Archangel colony in 


5. __ Bay of 
Bengal 


G. Canadian maritime prov- 

ince 

Russian end of U. S. sup- 

ply line 

British naval base in Med- 

iterranean 

J. Naval base on Mediterra- 
nean French coast 


}. _. Madagascar 

. _. Calcutta H. 

3. _. Nova Seotia [|. 
Toulon 


. __. Caucasus 


My score 


THEME ARTICLES 


Check the right answers to each of the following state- 
ments, Each right answer counts 5. Total, 40. 
4/13 1. The Quartermaster Corps has charge of (a) 
entertainment and morale; (b) weapons and 


ammunition; (c) records and correspondenc: 
(d) food, shelter, and transportation. 

. The smallest Army unit is the (a) squad; (b 
platoon; (c) company; (d) regiment. 

. In the cavalry, a horse-mechanized regiment 
uses horses plus (a) tanks; (b) motorcycles 
and scout-cars; (c) bombers and_ pursuit 
planes; tractors and combines. 

. The chief weapons of the field 
(a) guns and howitzers; (b) 
Springfield rifles; (c) torpedoes 
(d) hand grenades. 

5. The Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army is (a 
General MacArthur; (b) General Short; (c) 
General Marshall; (d) General Somervell! 

. The mark of a general is (a) an eagle; (b) 
four stars; (c) two gold bars; (d) a silver 
leaf. 

. The Secretary of War is (a) Frank Knox; 
(b) Leon Henderson; (c) Lieut. Gen. Lesley 
J. MeNair; (d) Henry L,. Stimson. 

. A barrage is used (a) to cover the advance or 
retreat of infantry troops; (b) to shoot down 
dive bombers; (c) to sink submarines; (d) to 
repel tank attacks. 


artillery are 
Enfield and 


and bombs: 


My score ____ 


My total score ___ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


caisson (KAY-sohn), page 6, first column. A two- 
wheeled trailer vehicle which is used to carry ammu- 
nition. 

trajectory (tra-JEK-toe-rih), page 6, third column. Th 
path of a bullet or shell in its flight through the air. 

caliber (KAL-ih-bur), page 6, third column, As ap- 
plied to ammunition, the width of the bullet or shell. 

mm., abbreviation for millimeter (MIL-ih-me-tur). 
page 6, third column. One thousandth of a meter, o1 
.03937 of an inch. A meter is a measure of length equal 
to 39.37 inches, used in many countries. A 75-mm. gun 
is one which fires a shell 75 millimeters wide. 

limber (LIM-bur), page 7, first column. A_two- 
wheeled cart to which a gun or caisson is attached for 
transportation. 

simulate (SIM-you-late), page 12, second column. To 
pretend or imitate. 

ambush (AM-bush), page 12, second column. Troops 
concealed so that they can make a surprise attack on the 
enemy. 

shavetail, page 12, third column. Soldiers’ slang for a 
recently appointed Second Lieutenant. 
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A PLAN TO AID STUDY 
OF THEME ARTICLES 


Here's a way to give momentum to your classroom study 
of the remaining Theme Articles, and at the same time 
integrate pupils’ knowledge of the armed forces: Divide the 
class into groups representing Field Artillery, Cavalry, Infan- 
try, the Services of Supply, the Navy, Naval Air Force, 
Coast Guard, Marines, or one of the services to be treated 
in remaining articles—Coast Artillery, Engineers, and Army 
Air Force. 

Let pupils volunteer for their favorite branch of service. 
\sk them to be responsible for finding and clipping all news 
stories and pictures about their branch. If possible, arrange 
a small display space for each group, or alternate the 
displays. 

For example, pupils who select the Field Artillery will 
want to include in their display the references to artillery in 
the Soldier’s Letter, page 12. They will notice that the 75's 
(75-mm. guns) referred to in the Lotter are classified as light 
artillery in the Theme Article. Note also, in the AP dispatch 
on page 13, the reference to bombardment of Manila Bay 
forts by heavy artillery. 

In discussing Field Artillery, ask for volunteers to give 
review reports on the use of the range-finder in locating 
targets, described in Eyes of Our Armed Forces, Junior 
Scholastic, Feb. 16-21; and on the shells fired by big guns, 
described in Ammunition, Nov. 17-22, 1941. 

If there are Civil War cannon and cannon balls in a local 
park, ask pupils to notice the difference between these and 
modern artillery pictured in this issue. Early cannons were 
muzzle-loading. The time taken in ramming the cannon ball 
down the muzzle made firing much slower than it is with 
the breech-loading artillery of modern times. The old solid 
cannon balls should be compared with modern shells, which 
explode upon reaching their objective. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How does artillery help protect infantry in battle? 

2. How does the artillery use communications in battle? 

3. How did artillery aid in destroying feudalism? 

4. Find references to artillery in the Soldier's Letter, page 
12, and the AP dispatch, page 13. Is the artillery which is 
mentioned light, medium, or heavy? 


Fact Questions 
1. What are caissons? 
Where is the Field Artillery School? 
What is the artillery’s job in battle? 
What is the difference between guns and howitzers? 
Name some methods of transporting Field Artillery. 
What is the basic unit of Field Artillery? 
What is the job of the observation post? 


FIFTH COLUMN PRESS—P. 4 


This article is especially pertinent because of recent expo- 
sures of defeatist propaganda in our country. Careful class- 
room analysis and discussion will help pupils to recognize 
the voices of defeat when they hear them. 

Explain the origin of the term Fifth Columnists. It was 
General Mola of Franco’s Army in the Spanish Civil War 
who said: “Four of our columns are advancing on Madrid, 
and there is a fifth column in the city which will help us.” 

Pupils will profit by an examination of their own attitudes 
towards the three kinds of propaganda circulated by the 
Axis. What is their attitude towards Britain? Russia? An 
all-out attack on the Axis? A compromise peace? Social 
classes within our nation? 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean by sedition? 

2. Have you ever heard any propaganda favorable to the 
Axis? What was it? 

3. What is your attitude toward Britain? Toward Russia? 

4. A recently-published book is called Defense Will Not 
Win the War. What does this title mean? 

5. Can you give an example of cooperation between labor 
and employers to help win the war? 

6. What is the value of Bob Burns’ question? 

7. What advantage might Father Coughlin have gained 
by making his parents the owners of Social Justice? 


Fact Questions 


1. What do we mean by Fifth Columnists? 

2. Why was Social Justice banned from the mail? 

3. Who controls the policy of Social Justice? 

4. Who is Archibald MacLeish, and what did he say 
about American newspapers? 

5. What are some forms of Axis propaganda? 


6. What question is on the button which Bob Burns 
wears? 


CONSERVATION—P. 9 


Discuss the ramifications of this week’s historical picture 
page. 

List on the blackboard the natural resources which we 
must conserve: water, soil, forests, minerals, wild life, scenic 
and recreational regions. Water conservation is perhaps most 
appreciated in arid regions where irrigation is necessary. 
But water control projects on the Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Columbia Rivers prove the value of conservation in pre- 
venting floods and generating electric power. 

Soil is the all-important source of life. Theodore Roose- 
velt said, “When the soil is gone, man must go.” Forests 
and grazing lands hold water and save the soil. Crop rota- 
tion, contour plowing (at right angles to the slope), check 
dams to prevent rapid runoff, and preservation of swamps 
aid soil conservation by slowing down erosion. 

Timber should be cut in such a way that some trees are 
left standing. In the past, sawmills have wasted bark, small 
branches, and sawdust. Reforestation projects are helping to 
restore. burned-over land. Tree belts on the Great Plains 
provide shelter and protect soil as well. 

Minerals, when exhausted, cannot be replaced. Sometimes 
as much as four barrels of oil are wasted in producing one 
barrel; and one and a half tons of coal may be wasted to 

roduce a ton of coal. 

Wild life is often destroyed by water pollution, the drain- 
ing of swamps, and cutting of forests. 

Of course many Government agencies promote conserva- 
tion. The CCC, AAA, Bureau of Mines, Forest Service, and 
others work to this end. 

Show pupils how they can cooperate by studying conser- 
vation; by helping Government agencies; by preventing 
waste; observing game laws; preventing fires; planting trees; 
keeping water clean, protecting wild flowers and birds, ete. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What are our natural resources? Name as many as you 
can in addition to those mentioned on the picture page. 

2. Why should we conserve natural resources? 

3. How can we help conserve them? 

4. What Government agencies help conservation? 

5. Why is conservation especially important now? 


Fact Questions 


1. What has caused the destruction of some of our re- 
sources in the past? 
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2. What is erosion? 

3. Why did the topsoil blow away during the 1930's? 

4. What U. S. President was an early advocate of con- 
servation? 

5. What is one of the purposes of TVA? 

6. What are farmers doing to help save the soil? 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. 2, 3 


Use the map as a geography review by asking pupils to 
identify each of the places and nations mentioned in the 
list of possible offensive moves. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Do you think that men and women should be drafted 


to work in war factories? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. In announcing gasoline rationing, Government leaders 
made this statement: “No patriotic American can ask sailors 
to risk their lives for the sake of motoring-as-usual.” Can 
you explain what was meant by this statement? - 

8. If you were Commander in Chief of the United Na- 
tions, where would you launch an offensive? Use the map 
on page 3 to explain your choice. 

4. What sort of Axis offensive do you think would be 
most valuable for our enemies? Give reasons. 

5. Why are we registering men between 45 and 64? 
Fact Questions 

1. Of what new commission is Paul V. McNutt the 
chairman? 

2. Who is the most prominent man signed up in the 
fourth draft registration? 

3. Why is it necessary to ration gasoline in the Eastern 
states? 

4. What would be two purposes of a German offensive 
against the Middle East? 

5. What would be the purpose of a United Nations 
invasion in Norway or France? 

6. Who are the Commandos, and where did they make a 
raid recently? 

7. What nation recently landed troops in New Caledonia? 


BIB AND TUCK—Pp. 10, 11 


Bib and Tuck help boost pupil morale to meet the de- 
mands of the war program. Use these bi-weekly stories as 
the basis of classroom discussions on the question: “What 
are we doing to help Uncle Sam?” 

This week's episode centers around the problem of small 
economies, and family cooperation in saving both money and 
increasingly valuable consumer goods. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Can pupils help adults to keep up their morale during 
the war? What are “war nerves”? 

2. What can we do to make up for the shortage of many 
kinds of new goods? 

3. Ig there any way that you can help to reduce your 
family’s grocery bills, without harming your health? 

4. What does the title of the story mean? 

Fact Questions 

1. Why was Pop angry when Bib and Tuck each asked 
for an extra dollar? 

2. Why did they ask for the money? 

8. Where had Mom been? 

4. How did Bib surprise Mom on her return? 


5. How were Bib and Tuck each helping to reduce gro- 
cery bills? 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ, PAGE 8 
I 


NEWS: D, J, G, A, B, H, I, F, C, E 
MAP: I, E, B, H, C, D, A, G, J, F. 
THEME ARTICLES: d, a, b, a, c, b, d, a 


PAGE 2 


/ British Schools in Wartime 


Wartime conditions in British schools most nearly ap- 
proximate conditions which schools in the United States 
may experience. We 1 here a condensation of “The 
Schools Under Fire,” from the March 3rd issue of Educa- 
tion for Victory, published by the U. S. Office of Education. 

In most schools gas-mask and shelter drills trained the 
children to meet a possible emergency. When day raids 
came, these drills were conduct exactly as before, the 
children sometimes being hardly conscious that this was 
the real thing and not just another practice. 

At first many teachers believed they would have to deal 
with outbreaks of fear, but there was no trouble at all. 
Children seemed much less affected by the blitz than their 
elders. It was a boy of 12 who said, “Now no ic, 
on as he picked himself up off the floor when a bomb 
ell nearby. 

At one time air raid alarms were not infrequent during 
school hours. Shelter periods often upset the whole schoo] 
day. Teachers were hard put to it to keep the children 
happily engaged. Community singing soon palled, and 
other occupations had to be tried. 

oan recitations, story-telling, guessing games, and 

py | bees did their bit. Organized shelter programs 
a awn up. Classes would vie with one another in 
roducing the greatest variety of items. The whole thing 
fad rather the air of a party. On some such occasion a little 
girl, when she heard the “All Clear,” produced the historic 
remark: “Please, teacher, may we go on with the air raid?” 

The war has produced many changes in the home. When 
night raids began the children were put to sleep in the 

est edge sc Pe under the kitchen table or under the 
stairs. Children have adapted themselves to the new con- 
ditions and most of them now sleep through the noisiest 
barrage—in fact, there have been cases where children have 
slept on when the doors and windows of their homes have 
been blown in. 

War activities are carried on in all schools, Girls knit for 
the forces, lessons in first aid and war cookery are given, 
and, where possible, boys are digging for victory. In all 
types of schools — ds are found, and National Sav- 
ings Associations have developed enormously. 

Children are born collectors, and the salvage of paper, 
bottles, bones, aluminum, and scrap metal owes not a little 
to their zeal. 

Owing to loss of time, some teachers felt +y Bi, = to 
concentrate on the three R’s. The results have inter- 
esting. Pupils became bored and progress was, in fact, 
slowed up. It was decided, therefore, to return to a more 
balanced curriculum. 
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You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
important 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 
cents. 
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Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame. 


LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28”, . . $1.50 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14”... 75c 


‘TWO UNIQHE PICTORIAL MAPS 


At These Reduced Prices 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now 


Both maps are 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
maps are the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictorial 
maps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
demand for years to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or history 
classroom. 


Each Map was $1.00. Now Reduced to 75¢ Postpaid 

Set of 2—Were $1.50—Now Reduced to $1.00 for Both 

MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 
THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
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SUSE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 
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rinting and Publishing Office, 
130 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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pie aes LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. $1.50 
tnd oa SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG... 75¢ 
...... LITERARY MAP OF U.S. ...... 75c 
betes « HISTORICAL MAP OF U.S...... 75¢ 
SETS OF BOTH MAPS......... $1.00 
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| BRING THE DRAMA OF RADIO RIGHT INTO 
TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLAS) +*« YOUR CLASSROOM, mt 


2. What is erosion? Get Your Copy of the HANDBOOK FOR AMATEUR 


8. Why did the topsoil blow away during the 1930’ BROADCASTERS at the New REDUCED PRICE 
4. What U. S. President was an early advocate of PRACTICAL step by step directions for successful school broadcasts. Ideal fo, 

servation! teaching radio appreciation. Eight chapters covering the following subjects: 
5. What is one of the purposes of TVA? 


Starting A Radio Guild . . . Scripts . . . Sound Effects . . . Music 
6. What are farmers doing to help save the soil? on the Air . . . Dealing with the local radio station . . . Wiring 


the school for d ... Producing the broadcast 


HEADLINE NEWS—Pp. a 3 64 pages. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams 


Use the map as a geography review by asking pup , 
identify each of the places and nations mentioned i Thousands of teachers have bought this book at 50¢ a copy 


list of possible offensive moves. Now you can get it at the new reduced price of 25¢a copy 
Discussion Questions 20¢ a copy for 10 or more 
1. Do you think that men and women should be dr 


to work in war factories? Give reasons for your answe SCHOLASTIC RADIO PLAYS 
2. In announcing gasoline rationing, Government le 


made this statement: “No patriotic American can ask s et fer me ie Ge ——— " for dub 
to risk their lives for the sake of motoring-as-usual.” — e he evdierlum 


SCHOLASTIC, the American High School Week! 
you explain what was meant by this statement? prepared thie series of Redio Plays for use in sched 
3. If you were Commander in Chief of the United ny oe assembly programs and broadcasts The 
P ; , ys are minutes long and can be produced afte: briet 
tions, where would you launch an offensive? Use the rehearsal without memorizing and with only one stag 
on page 3 to explain your choice. “prop” — a microphone behind a curtain. They deal with 
4. What sort of Axis offensive do you think woul subjects drawn from literature, history, music, science, 


2 3 safety, student problems, etc., and appeal to both youn 
most valuable for our enemies? Give reasons. . 


and adult audiences. No royalties. 
5. Why are we registering men between 45 and 64 ; 
a 25¢ each — additional copies 10c each (Please order by number) 
Fact Questions 


OLIVER BEAN — Making a screen test (1 woman, 3 men). 

a — THISBE — Interlude in Midsummer Night’s Dream (1 

woman, 

TAMING OF THE SHREW — Condensed version (2 women, 8 men) 

—as IN LOUISIANA — Founding of Free Academies (1 woman 
men). 

HAYM SALOMON — Financing the American Revolution (14 men, 1 woman) 

THE PRICE WE PAY — The need for safety in the home (11 men, 4 women) 

SIR ROBIN OF LOCKSLEY — Adventures of Robin Hood (13 men. 1 

woman, others) 





1. Of what new commission is Paul V. McNutt 
chairman? 


2. Who is the most prominent man signed up ir 
fourth draft registration? 


3. Why is it necessary to ration gasoline in the Ea 


niin 
states: THE DESERT BLOOMS — Growing wheat in Kansas (2 men, 5 women) 
4. What would be two purposes of a German offe SECRET WEAPON — Democracy against dictatorship (10 men, 7 women 
. . waa others). 
against the Middle East? . NOT FOR LADIES — Bronte sisters sell novels (3 men, 2 women). 
5. What would be the purpose of a United Na . RAVEN’S FIRST FLIGHT — Young Edgar Allen Poe (3 men, 3 women) 


4 . i . . BRIEF GLORY — Robespierre & French Revolution (5 men, 2 women) 
invasion in Norway or France? THE PEN IS MIGHTIER — Crusade against Tweed (6 men, 1 woman) 


; ; : : . MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE SUN — Tuberculosis cure discovered 
6. Who are the Commandos, and where did they m: 5 geting got 


raid recently? . DUSKY SINGING aM Seaphee Poster play with son s (3 men, 2 women F 
. . . . MARK TWAIN DI — Twain lands first newspaper job ( 
7. What nation recently landed troops in New Caled men). 
‘ . LELAND STANFORD AND THE JUMPING HORSE — Invention of movie 


6 ~ ). 
BIB AND TUCK—Pp. 10, 1 1 . SEARCH FOR SLEEP — Dr. Wm. Morton discovers ether (3 men, 1 woman). 


. VIENNESE SERENADE — Schubert serenades ¢ iady (7 men, 1 woman, 
sh . > boo ; “ mixed chorus). 

Bib and Tuck help st pupil morale to meet thi . PETTICOAT BRIGADE — Susan Anthony’s woman's suffrage campaign (2 
mands of the war program. Use these bi-weekly stori women, 4 men 


en). 
: : rs TEAD STREET — Addams and Hull H 5 
the basis of classroom discussions on the question: “ HOUSE — a a" lle 
are we doing to help Uncle Sam?” . FIRST SPARK — A schoolboy fires the shot that starts the World War ! (5 


men, 3 women). 
This week's episode centers around the problem of . THE STATE VS. JOE MILLER — Student drives car recklessly and pays 
economies, and family cooperation in saving both mone: . 2 Sree CRAZY NOTION — Comic tacident from history of euto 
increasingly valuable consumer goods. URTREN High ochoot + a aia Sia te te eee) 
Discussion Questions NOTE: Figures in the parentheses represent the number of characters in each play 


1. Can pupils help adults to keep up their morale d Ao enngunaes 2 Sp ere’ SS SOE Oe 


the war? What are “war nerves”? ay TWO BARGAIN COMBINATIONS THAT SAVE YOU MONEY 
2. What can we do to make up for the shortage of 1 3 
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: ‘ f 25 plays in a looseleaf binder 
kinds of new goods? Complete set o play 
.25 if purchased tel 
3. Is there any way that you can help to reduce epenidiamasive = et 
family’s ‘grocery bills, without harming your health? Radio Handbook and any 4 plays — (You save 25c) 
4. What does the title of the story mean? Please order plays by number. Send cash with order. 


Fact Questions MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


1, Why was Pop angry when Bib and Tuck each : 
for an extra dollar? SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS JST 

2. Why did they ask for the money? Printing and Publishing Office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

3. Where had Mom been? 

4. How did Bib surprise Mom on her return? 

5. How were Bib and Tuck each helping to reduce 
cery bills? 
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JTODAY’S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series * 


CONSERVATION 


The United States has become the 
richest agricultural and industrial na- 
tionin the world because it had plenty 
of rich soil, forests, and minerals. But 
we know now that these resources 
are not inexhaustible. We realize the 
need of nation-wide conservation. 

To many persons, conservation 
means reforestation. Arbor Day is 
observed in most states each spring 
by the planting of trees. But tree 
planting is only one part of the move- 
ment to save and renew our forests, 
soil, and other natural resources. 

Now that we are engaged in the 
Second World War, our conservation 
program is doubly important. Con- 
sumers must conserve food and other 
materials needed by our fighting 
men. But above all we must avoid the 
wasteful farming, forestry and min- 
ing methods which were used in our 
country during the First World War. 
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DOLLARS 
AND 
SENSE 


> ILLS—bills—bills!”" Pop  un- 
B loaded a pocketful of papers 
on the living room table. “That gro- 
cery bill looks like we'd been feed- 
ing the. Army—all under this roof! 
Whew! Id just like to go away some- 
where and sleep through the first of 
every month!” 

“By the way, Pop,” Bib looked up 
from the magazine she was reading, 
“do you s'’pose I could have a dollar 
more on my clothes allowance this 
month and—” 

“A dollar more?” Pop bellowed. 
“This is the time you ought to be 
caiting down, instead of asking for 
more! These are war times, Bib, and 
you ought to realize it!” He stalked 
across the room and turned on the 
radio. 

“I know, Pop. 1 didn’t mean—” Bib 
stopped. He'd already tuned in the 
six oclock news broadcast, so there 
was no use trying to talk to him now. 
It didn’t seem to be a very good 
time to talk finances, anyhow. Not 
with Pop in his present wrought-up 
state over bills, bills, bills. 

Bib sighed. Yes, Tuck was right. 
He said Pop had “war nerves,” like 
lots of grown folks nowadays. That's 
why they were short- tempered and 
impatient and touchy. Because they 
were worried about the war, they 
were likely to fly off the handle 
about little things that wouldn't 
bother them much ordinarily. Tuck 

.d it was up te him and Bib to 
share more responsibilities at home 
during war times, and to keep Mom 
and Pop “pepped up” these days. 

Well, she was trying hard, all 
right. Mom wouldn't have to worry 
about getting supper tonight, if she 
came home tired after her First Aid 
class at the Red Cross. And if Pop 
would only listen— 

“Hiya, folks!” Tuck breezed into 
the room, eating an apple. “Say, Pop, 
if you could let me have a dollar-- 
he bee van 
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Illustration by Katherine Tr 


“Say, Pop, if you could let me have a dollar—” Tuck began. 


“You, too!” Pop roared above the 
radio. “First it’s Bib, then you! It's 
about time you both learned that 
every dollar counts these days—and 
don’t eat that apple in here. It gives 
me the willies to hear you crunch- 
ing!” 

“Huh—oh, okay, Colonel!” Tuck 
tossed the apple into the fireplace 
and stretched out on the sofa. He 
glanced at Bib as if to say “Didn't- 
I-tell-ya?” She nodded back, “Ub- 
huh.” 


Wuen the newscast was over 
Pop clicked off the radio. “Humph!” 
He got up and walked toward the 
fireplace, looking at the elock on the 
mantle. “It’s suppertime. Where's 
your mother?” 

“Here I am!” Mom appeared in 
the doorway, taking off her hat. 
“Goodness, I must be late! That les- 
son lasted longer than usual today 
Well,” she sighed, “I'd better see 
about supper!” 

“You don't have to.” Bib got up, 
smiling. “I remembered this was the 
day of your First Aid class, so I fixed 
it. All I have to do is put it on the 
table, and that won't take a minute.” 
Bib started toward the kitchen. 

“Well, aren't you the smart one!” 
Mom smiled back gratefully. “I think 
rll just turn over the housekeeping 
to you!” she called after Bib, then 
turned to Pop. “Did you know Bib 
has planned all the meals this week 
and managed to save almost a dollar 
on the grocery bills?” 

“Is that so!” Pop's face brightened 
somewhat. “Well, they've been okay, 


so far, but maybe we'd better have 
a look at this one before we pass 
judgment, eh, Tuck?” 

“Yep,” Tuck agreed, following 
Mom and Pop into the dining room 
“She may start cutting down on the 
desserts any day now-—to save 
sugar,” he said for Bib’s benefit. 

“Not this cook!” Bib retorted 
bringing in the supper dishes 
“We've been learning in Home Eck 
how to make desserts without sugar 
~and you'd never know it! I mean, 
that they're made with substitutes 
Wait until you taste the Honey-Nut 
Pudding I made for supper!” she said 
proudly. 

“Oh, boy, steak with onions! 
Tuck exclaimed, eyeing the meat 
platter. “I'll take it!” 

“Steak?” Pop looked at Bib. “Is 
that the way you save on the gro 
ceries?” 

“Sure thing, Bib laughed. “When 
you fix it this way, smothered with 
onions, you get . cheap cut of meat 
Pop. I wouldn't fool ya!” 

“Oh-h-h. Well, that makes it al! 
the better,” Pop said, serving th: 
plates and passing them. 

“Wait'l we start getting beans and 
corn out of my Victory garden!” 
Tuck said, helping himself to th: 
vegetables. “Then I'll show you som 
good eating! By the way, Pop, 
thought I'd get some more corn fo 
a second crop and a few more t 
mato plants. Bib says she'll can som 
for next winter. Also, I found enoug!: 
wire in the basement to re-scree! 
the back door, and, if you'll let me 
have the money to get a new latch 
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and spring, I can do the job Saturday 
and save you a carpenter's bill.” 

“Well, fine!” Pop fairly beamed 
now. “How much would all this 
cost?” 

“Oh, about a dollar,” Tuck replied. 
‘| want some hooks, too, to put on 
the rack I’ve made for the back 
closet. We can hang our rubbers on 
it, instead of piling ‘em all on the 
foor. That way they'll last longer.” 

“Yes, I noticed you put a hook by 
the sink for us to hang the sink mat 
on,” Mom said. “That's a good sug- 
gestion. You and Bib are certainly a 
hig help around the house.” 

“Oh, Mom,” Bib put in, “did you 
look at that blue ribbon I told you 
ibout at the Little Shop?” 


“Yes, and I think it'll make your 
party dress look like new! Did you 
isk Pop about part of your next 
nonth’s clothes allowance?” 

“Well, I—" Bib began. 

Pop looked up in surprise, then 
slowly began to catch on. “Well, I 
declare! Was that what you were 
talking about before supper? The 


loll 


lar more?” 


Bib nodded. “Yes, you see, I 
thought if I could get the ribbon to 
nake over my last year's party dress, 

uild save the price of a new one!” 

Pop turned to Tuck. “And was the 
iollar you wanted for the latch 
nd spring—and the seeds?” Tuck 
odded. “I guess I didn’t give you 
ind Bib credit for being able to mix 
lollars and sense!” Pop laughed, a 
ttle sheepishly. “My mistake, folks! 
Believe me, you kids know plenty 
bout how to make the dollars 

int!"—Gay Heap. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: The Invaders. Gone 
th the Wind. Reap the Wild Wind. 
errilla Brigade. Joe Smith, American. 
ventures of Martin Eden. Joan of Paris. 
Light and Good: The Remarkable An- 

Woman of the Year. Roxie Hart. 
| of Fire. Smilin’ Through. The Gold 


fl 


| 


Mystery Drama: Salute to Courage. In- 
ational Lady. Mr. and Mrs. North. 


Disney Features: Dumbo. Fantasia. 


Aviation Drama: Captains of the 
uds. Parachute Battalion. Flying Cadets. 
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Cat 


Some classes of foods 
have lots more natural 
Vitamin B, than others. 


Important among the 
good sources of Vitamin 
B, as Nature provides it 
are the whole grain foods 
— particularly whole 
wheat. 


Millions agree that you 
get whole wheat in its 
most delicious form in 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 






A good source of natural 
Vitamin B, and other 
needed food values from 
the whole wheat is deli- 
cious Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. 


Baked by NABISCO...NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


the 






































LEARNING TO BE 


A 


SOLDIER 


letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


“REDS vs. "BLUES 
IN WAR GAMES 


Dear BILL: 


“War” was de- 
clared between 
the Red Army 
and the Blues. 
We are the Blues. 
Both sides, Reds 
and Blues, had six 
weeks of training 
and preparation 
behind them. Al- 
most 500,000 of us 
were to be thrown into “battle” at 
one time. 

At nine in the evening our outfit 
received an “alert.” By ten we were 
on trucks with full equipment ready 
to roll. After an hour or so, we heard 
the heavy rumble of the field guns 
moving past our camp to their re- 
spective positions—guns nearly 30 
feet long, each drawn by a huge 
tractor. They are noisy things. They 
nearly split your ears as they rattle 
by you on the road. But it gives you 
a good feeling to know they are on 
“your side. The guns rumbled on. 
Later, after their dust had settled a 
bit, the smaller 75's came along. 

Some time after midnight our 
trucks pulled out. We were under 
sealed orders. We had probably 50 
miles to go in order to reach the 
front lines. The Pee Dee River in 
North Carolina was our “boundary 
line.” The “enemy” was attacking us 
from the West. They were pushing 
up from Charlotte. Their headquar- 
ters (G.H.Q.) were supposed to be 

“ar se South Carolina. 

The convoy was a long one, and a 
lot different from the convoy we 


Private “Chuck” 
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were in coming South. This time we 
were simulating* battle conditions. 
That means no lights, no cigarettes, 
as little noise as possible, It also 
means a great possibility of accidents 
from cars running off roads and 
bumping into each other when the 
front one stops—and the one in back 
doesn’t. Every truck has little blue 
lights on the front about the size of 
parking lights. 

Before daylight we pulled into - 
sition somewhere within walking 
tance of the river. The trucks were 
well hidden in the woods. We were 
strung along the roads waiting for 
the “zero hour” to move. 


THE UMPIRES 


Remember, Bill, this is a mock 
war, and everything is regulated by 
umpires — officers who judge the 
“battles.” When two opposing forces 
meet, say ina scrap o’’er a town, the 
umpires have to judge who has the 
better position of the two and ask the 
loser to retire. 

They have all sorts of rules and 
regulations. Sometimes they rule that 
an outfit is badly outnumbered, 
therefore must retire. An outfit may 
be ambushed*—the umpires may rule 
so many “dead,” so many “prisoners,” 
sO many “wounded,” etc. 

I recall a funny incident where a 
Captain thought the umpire was rul- 
ing too many of his men out of ac- 
tion. So, he jumped up and ran across 
an open field in front of the enemy 
to argue with the umpire. The um- 
pire, a testy old Major, didn’t want 
any back talk so he turned to the 
Captain, “I've ruled you dead, Cap- 
tain, so I'm afraid you have no argu- 
ment.” The captain had to sit back 


oeo+rewe?, 


- 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 


and watch one of his green shave. 
tails* take over the command. [ don’t 
think he approved of the situation 
one bit. 

To get on with our war. Of course 
the Reds had destroyed the bridges 
across the river. We had to build our 
own bridges across. At one point it 
meant a bridge nearly a quarter of a 
mile long! The engineers rolled 
through our lines and set up their 
equipment. oe pontoons were 
floated, and inside of four hours we 
had two bridges; one, a single track 
for foot troops, the other a large one 
for tanks and trucks. 

Just after dawn the umpires ruled 
that our artillery had cleared the 
way and we could move across the 
river. We pushed across at many 
points and rolled on into Albemarle. 
We were in “enemy” territo 

By the afternoon of this first day 
we had chased enemy skirmishers 
five or six miles west of Albemarle. 
We ran against a problem that we 
hadn't counted on. The townspeople 
were excited by all the goings-on, 
and they followed us along and 
watched the guns being moved or 
set up. That was a dead giveaway on 
our positions. The Reds could see ex- 
actly where we were because of the 
crowds. 

But our commander wasn't s0 
slow. He used the crowds as a fake 
position and placed his guns and 
troops elsewhere. Time and again 
the Reds were fooled by this. 

The only thing that was lacking in 
this mock war was the roar of the 
heavy guns. We had everything else 
Planes of the latest types roared 
overhead continually. We wer 
“bombed” and “strafed,” we watched 
dog fights, and our radios received 
information from our air observers 
At one time I saw as many as 1(\) 
planes in the air in mock battle. 

That was the first day, Bill, and 
we've got two more weeks to go 
They're the greatest peacetime 
maneuvers ever held by any country) 


CHuuck 
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OVER THE WIRE 


Much of a paper's news comes by 
telegraph. A teletype machine prints 
the news at the receiving end as ai 
jperator types it at the sending end. 


Most wire news is sent out by a pres» 
association — The Associated Press 
United Press, or International News 
Service. These associations have thei) 
own reporters who gather news. 

Here (at right) is a piece of Asso 
ciated Press (AP) wire copy. The tele- 
type prints all capital letters. Therefore 
the copyreader must mark those letters 
which he wants the linotype operator to 
set in capitals. All other letters, al- 
though they are capitals in the wire 
copy, will be printed as small letters. 

A131WX means Paragraph No. 131 
it the A-Wire report from Washington, 
D. C. The story is sent in sections. 








ATS 
BULLET 


PERSE -LEAD PIPE-— 


_ ENEMY ATTACKS HAVE FORCED THE AMERICAN-EILIPINO DEFENDERS TO WiTHDRAW 
PROM TWO POSITIONS IN THE PROVINCE OF ANTIQUE ON THE WEST COAST 


ISLAND OF PANAY, THE WAR DEPARTMENT REPORTED TODAY. 


SUSERAEW 
Al32WX 


THE HEAVY BOMBARDMENT OF THE ISLAND FORTS IN MANILA BAY BY 240 
MILLIMETER GUNS ON BOTH SHORES OF THE BAY LESSENED LATE YESTERDAY, 


THE COMMUNIQUE SAID, AND THE DAMAGE INFLICTED "WAS NOT GREAT." 


AT33WX 


IN DIVE BOMVER ATTACKS ON FORT HUGHES 
DRUM, CLOSE TO THE CAVITE SHORE, MOST OF THE BOMBS DROPPED HARMLESSLY IN 


THE WATER, AND NO DAMAGE OR CASUALTIES WERE REPORTED ON EITHER ISLAND. 





| WASHINGTON , APRIL 21-(AP)- HEAVY 





OF THE 


, NEAR CORREGIDOR, AND FORT 








called takes — numbeted 131, 132, and 
133. “First Lead Pips” means that the 
story is a new lead for an earlier re- 
port about the Philippines (sent “PIPS” 
for short). SU944AEW are the initials 
of the sender, and 9:44 A.M. Eastern 
War Time. 

These marks guide the editors and 


Courtesy of the New York Daily News 


copyreader. They are crossed out in 
editing the copy. We have marked the 
first paragraph as the copy reader would 
do it. Your assignment is to mark the 
other two paragraphs, crossing out all 
labels and code letters, and marking the 
beginnings of paragraphs, capitals, and 


any typographical errors. 








YOU CAN STILL GET NYLON STRINGS 


Enough resilient, 


moisture-resistant nylon 


is available for 1942 needs 


HE unusual qualities of Du Pont nylon 
have been drafted to help win the war. 
But there’s still enough on hand—made 


P Resiliency - . 
“boardiness.” 


> No sagging - . - nylon stays tight. 


before the war effort called—for a normal 


1942 season. 


Nylon was a great success last year with 
thousands of experts— amateurs and pros. 
Either in a new racket or as a restring 
job on your present frame, nylon will en- 
able you to keep fit and enjoy your tennis 


this season. 


> Moisture resistance. 
damp days! 


drying out. 


cuts, placements. 


» Economical. 


You get all these advantages with nylon: 
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Ask for nylon! You'll be more than pleased 
with its long-lasting, fine performance. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
PP? astics Department «© Arl 


. plenty of bounce... 


No worry about 
> Durability and strength. No fraying or 


> Control of ball. Nylon is right for chops, 



















Co. (INC.) 
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SPORTS 


ENNIS has made the magic circle 
T° major sports in high schools. 

Here are the top five sports in 
19,000 U. S. high schools: 


Number of Schools 


Sport Having Teams 
OS ee 18,635 
es eas bas o ai 8,784 
Ds s vwitdes doa 8.037 
SS Re ere 6,292 
Tennis 4.578 


In the good old baseball days, it was 
no rare feat for a pitcher to hurl two 
games in one day. Nowadays the pit 
cher who does it gets his picture in 
all the papers. So you can imagine the 
kind of hero Sammy Sassar is. Sammy 


vho pitches for Ringgold High School, 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Pennsylvania 


Silend VACUUM CUP TIRES 






Got the 


16-page booklet of American Badminton 

Assn. giving complete rules of badmin- 

ton. Tells how to lay out a court and 

play the game. Send 3c stamp with full - 
name a address (write inly) to 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Dept. JS, 

Jeannette, Pa. 


Ploy 
Champ ynsploonie 
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Ringgold, La., won three games in one 
day. On April 18, in a baseball tourna- 
ment at Doyline, La., he pitched a no- 
hit, no-run game and two one-hit games. 
The scores were 5-0, 3-1, and 1-0. 

Greatest of all high school pitchers is 
Carl de Rose, of Albany High School, 
near Oakland, Calif. During the past 
year, five major league teams have of- 
fered him contracts. Last month he 
signed up with the world champion New 
York Yankees. His school friends say 
the Yankees gave him a bonus of 
$20,000 to go with them. 


Remember Dyke Eddleman, the 
“Wondershot” of Centralia High School, 
Centralia, Ill.? His tin-type appeared in 
the March 9-14 Junior Scholastic. Well, 
he’s done it again. In the championship 
game of the Illinois high school basket- 
ball tournament, Centralia was trailing 
Paris High by two points with seconds 
left to play. Dyke sank two foul shots 
to tie the score and, just before the gun 
sounded, tipped in the winning wh on 
During the past four years, Dyke has 
scored more points than any basketball 
player in the world. 


You may not believe it, but many 
big league baseball players are bound 
by certain superstitions. Some of the 
things they do are batty. They admit it. 
But they’d no more stop doing them 
than take the field without their gloves. 


Our old-time players thought it was 
lucky to tip their hats to empty barrels, 
or stick chewing gum over their eye- 
brows before going to bat. Babe Ruth 
never trotted in from the outfield with- 
out stepping on second base. 

Our stars today do things no less 
weird. Ducky Medwick, Brooklyn 
Dodger, makes a point of kicking third 
base when he comes in from left field. 
Carl Hubbell, New York Giant, would 
rather jump off a cliff than step on the 
foul line when he walks to and from 
the bench. 


Perhaps the greatest of all martyrs 
to superstition was the late George 
Stallings, manager of the Boston 
Braves. Whenever the Braves got a 
hit, he would freeze himself in what- 
ever position he happened to be in at 
the moment and hold it, like a statue, 
until the rally fizzled. 

One day, while he was squatting to 
pick up a peanut shell, which he con- 
sidered unlucky, one of his players hit 
a single. Stallings held his cramped 
pose while Brave after Brave went to 
the plate. By the time the rally was 
over, Stallings had to be carried to the 
clubhouse. 


Bats are loaded with whammies. A 


‘CHATTER’ 


bat is supposed to contain just so many 
singles, doubles, triples, and homers 
That’s why a player will rarely lend his 
bat, even to a buddy. They're atraid 
the borrower may take a hit out of the 
bat that they (the lenders) may need. 

Hairpins are considered very lucky. 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Dodgers, 
places great faith in them. He owns a 
wonderful collection. He has been seen 
many times prowling up and down ho- 
tel halls looking for more. 


Belief in the power of certain clothes 
is another common superstition. The 
Cincinnati Reds feel they won the pen- 
nant in 1940 because of an old dirty 
tie owned by Manager Bill McKechuie 
He wore the magic tie day in and day 
out, and sometimes even slept in it. |t 
was this, the players swear, ee pulled 
them through the tight spots. 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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®@ Armour’s Tennis Strings have blazing speed 
—they’re tested to prove it! 

The split-second liveliness of Armour’s 
Gut is tested by a scientific machine which 
accurately measures lightning resiliency. And 
this instrument is just one of the “torture 
machines” used to prove the greater strength, 
durability and liveliness of Ariour’s Strings! 

Armour’s Tested Gut is precision-made, 
too! Diamond Point Gauge tests show there 
is no fluctuation more than 3/1000’s inch in 
the diameter of any string, from end to end! 

Specify Armour’s Tested Gut for your 
next stringing job! 


Six Tested Armour Brands 
GOLD STAR + TILDEN JUNIOR + VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL + DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Ask your dealer to show you Hall frames — the 
original laminated tennis rackets 


Attractive FREE Catalog 


r and emblems for 










Artistic pins, rings 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 


Fat, gaia. gold plated, silver, ete. 
Over designs. 
Write Dept P, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, H. ¥. 





STAMPS 





PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages—profs: J 
illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedie — Empire 
Stamp Company—Dept. SB. Toronto, Canada 
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|. A small shoot. 

5. First person singular, present tense 
of be. 

7. To free from. 

9. Adverb meaning to the same extent. 

\]. Book containing calendar and other 
information. 

13. Strap fastened to bridle by which 
to guide a horse. 

14. Within. 

15. Person born in Switzerland. 

\7. Contraction of I would. 

18. Slender. 

19. Past participle of be. 

2). Abbreviation for quart. 

2] Scotch word meaning owner of 
land. 

24. Prefix meaning formerly. 

25. Automobile. 

27. Two-wheeled wagon for carrying 
mmunition. 

29. Old way of spelling you. 

1. A plot of land. 

32. Possessive case of I. 
lime between dusk and dawn. 





Drafty 


Officer: “Why is it so important never 
se your head in battle?” 
Rookie: “Because, sir, that would 
eave no place to put the helmet.” 
Evelyn Rice, Willard School, Caspar, Wyo 


Unhappy Ending 
bo: “So you asked Geraldine to marry 
Bing: “Yep, no luck, though.” 
Bo: “Didn’t you tell her you had a 
rich uncle?” 


Bing: “Yea, and now she’s my aunt.” 
Charlotte Lehrman, Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich. 
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. Whitish. 

. Official name of Persia since 1935. 

Machine for separating cotton from 

its seeds. 

6. Mother. 

8. Heavily bombed Australian city. 

10. Feeling. 

11. Branch of the Army that uses and 
manages big guns. 

12. To stir together. 

14, Third person singular, present tense 
to be. 

15. Small vehicle with runners for use 
on snow. 

16. Contraction of I am. 

18. Story continued for several issues 
of a magazine. 

19. Prefix meaning two. 

22. Tool for chopping wood. 

23. Large motor coach. 

25. Town in NW. Italy. 

26. Nonsense (British slang). 

28. Electrified particle. 


30. Printer’s measure. 


we 0 bo 


(Solution next week] 


Solution to April 27th Puzzle 

ACROSS: 3-ode; 5-Boone; 7-abode; 8-nub; 10- 
an; 11-Tom; 13-end; 14-Korea; 16-mile; 18-Tsar: 
19-users; 20-elm; 2l-ese; 22-my; 25-ail; 26-banks; 
28-yeast; 30-bah. 

DOWN: 1-hood; 2-men; 4-doe; 5-boundlessly; 
6-endorsement; 7-at; 9-by; 10-anise; 11-tot; 12- 
mealy; 13-emu; 15-arm; 17-ere; 23-pa; 24-U.S.; 
26-baa; 27-ashy; 29-ebb. 





Put ‘Em Up 
“I always believe in fighting an 
‘enemy with his own weapons.” 


“Yeah? Well, let’s see you sting a 
bee.” 


Wrong Number 


Wedding Guest (to young man): 
“Pardon me, are you the bridegroom?” 

Young Man: “No, I was eliminated in 
the semi-finals.” 


Joke of the Week 





This week’s “wackiest” joke is trom 
Edward Hammarskjold, Redford H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. 


There was once a moron who became 
very ill. His friend came to see him, and 
found the moron in bed with quilts and 
blankets piled on top of him —all ex- 
cept his Pet which were sticking out. 

“Why don’t you cover up your feet?” 
asked the friend. 

“What! Let those cold things in bed 
with me?” replied the moron. 





Dreaming of a Lovelier- 


Looking Complexion? 





USE WESTMORE 





FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly ... just a gossamer thin 
veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 
complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 
tone ... will look fresh and flawless all day, 
or all evening. Developed by Hollywood's 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 


it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 








244 WESTMORE = & 


HOLLYWOOD 
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GEE, I’M DEAD — : Naya 4 exci 
WHERE DO YOU | ; 


GET ALL YOUR 


Serving aces takes skill and stamina—the kind mins. PLANTERS PEANUTS taste better—and 
you get from eating energy foods. And among help you play any game better. Try some now. 
energy foods, PLANTERS PEANUTS have al- You‘Il know they‘re genuine PPANTERS—the pec- 
ways been ‘’seeded”’ high—for they serve aces nuts that are always fresh, crisp and meaty—if 
not only in flavor but in stamina-building vita- the picture of ““MR. PEANUT” is on the package. 





“MR. PEANUT” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. 


PLA 


PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—5c 





Here's the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 10c and four empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 10 special sections 10¢ and four empty 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
that are chock full of interesting, useful facts, including PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
an up-to-date authoritative digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 


il JUST SEND 10c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 








